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XVII.— THE PASTORAL ELEGY AND 
MILTON'S LYCIDAS. 



To most modern readers the pastoral setting of Milton's 
Lycidas is far from being an element of beauty. It is 
doubtful whether anyone, approaching Lycidas for the 
first time, fails to experience a feeling of strangeness, 
which must be overcome before the poem can be fully 
appreciated; and not infrequently the pastoral imagery 
continues to be felt as a defect, attracting attention to 
its own absurdities and thereby seriously interfering with 
the reader's enjoyment of the piece itself. The reason 
for this attitude lies in the fact that we have to-day all 
but forgotten the pastoral tradition and quite lost sym- 
pathy with the pastoral mood. The mass of writing to 
which this artificial yet strangely persistent literary 
fashion gave rise seems unendurably barren and insipid; 
to return and traverse the waste, with its dreary repe- 
titions of conventional sentiments and tawdry imagery, 
is a veritable penance. Yet this, if we are to judge fairly 
of Lycidas, or if we are to remove the hindrances to our 
full enjoyment of it as poetry, is what in a measure we 
must do. For in Milton's eyes the pastoral element in 
Lycidas was neither alien nor artificial. Familiar as he 
was with poetry of this kind in English, Latin, Italian, 
and Greek, Milton recognized the pastoral as one of the 
natural modes of literary expression, sanctioned by classic 
practice, and recommended by not inconsiderable advan- 
tages of its own. The setting of Lycidas was to him 
not merely an ornament, but an essential element in the 
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artistic composition of the poem. It tended to idealize 
and dignify the expression of his sorrow, and to exalt this 
tribute to the memory of his friend, by ranging it with 
a long and not inglorious line of elegiac utterances, from 
Theocritus and Virgil to Edmund Spenser. 

To consider this tradition with ieference to Lycidas is 
the object of the present essay. I do not propose to write 
a history of the pastoral elegy, but simply to indicate the 
origin of those elements of the elegiac tradition which 
appear in Lycidas, and to show in detail Milton's indebt- 
edness to each of the greater examples of the type. Many 
of the borrowings are noted in the various editions of 
Milton's works ; * some of the identifications are new. 
The material has never, so far as I know, been collected 
and used for the present purpose. 



II. 

The trifling and artificial spirit of the pastoral would 
seem at first thought to render the form utterly inappro- 
priate for serious laments; according to the accepted 
view the pastoral was in its very origin a sort of toy, a 
literature of make-believe. The poetry which grew up 
in the happy school of Greek bards who masqueraded as 
countrymen on the " pleasant sward " of Cos, and whiled 
away the hours learning to be poets by imitating the song 
contests of the Sicilian shepherds, could hardly have been 

1 See especially the annotations to Lycidas in David Masson's 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, London, 1894, Vol. m; and in 
the Pitt Press edition of Milton's Minor Poems, ed. A. W. Verity, 
Cambridge, 1891. Cf. also W. P. Mustard's article in Vol. xxx of the 
American Journal of Philology: "Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic 
Poets," to which I have made frequent reference in the earlier part 
of this essay. 
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anything but pretty and artificial. 1 We might have sup- 
posed that it would be as transitory as the conditions 
which gave it birth. That this jeu d'esprit became a 
permanent literary form and a mode of expression for 
serious as well as lighter themes, was due to the superior 
genius of Theocritus, whose dramatic imagination, aided 
by his knowledge of the sober realities of Sicilian shep- 
herd life, carried him beyond the imitation of mere 
externals and led him really to identify himself with the 
characters which he portrayed. All the charm of rustic 
manners, all the fresh beauties of Sicilian scenery were 
preserved in the idyls of Theocritus ; but these served 
only as a setting for human passions. 

That the change in point of view, the shift of attention 
from the machinery of the pastoral to its essence, did 
not come to Theocritus all at once, may be inferred from 
the idyls themselves. 2 In the Polyphemus idyls, for ex- 
ample, where the monster Cyclops is represented in the 
grotesque role of a sentimental lover, we seem to see the 
poet barely touching the serious note. The sixth idyl 
gets little farther than burlesque; in the eleventh, 3 on 

1 For an account of the origin of the Alexandrian pastoral see 
the extensive work of Ph. E. Legrand, etude sur Thdocrite, Paris, 
1898; R. J. Cholmondeley, The Idyls of Theocritus, Intro.; A. 
Lang, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, London, 1906, Intro.- The 
seventh idyl of Theocritus gives a light-hearted account of an inci- 
dent in the daily life of these poets and incidentally illustrates the 
beginning of the personal and artificial pastoral. 

' The chronology of Theocritus is carefully worked out by Ph. E. 
Le Grand, op. cit.; his results are summarized by Cholmondeley, 
op. cit., Intro. I am much indebted in the following criticism and 
throughout this essay to Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

* Bucolici Grasci, Wilamowitz-Moellendorflf, Oxford, 1905, p. 22. 
The quotations from Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus are taken from 
Andrew Lang's excellent translation. 
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the other hand, the author makes us feel not only the 
absurdity of Polyphemus in love, but also, by flashes, the 
pathos of it: 

" Come forth, Galatea," he cries, " and forget as thou comest, 
even as I that sit here have forgotten, the homeward way. . . . 
There is no one that wrongs me but that mother of mine, and her 
do I blame. Never, nay, never once has she spoken a kind word 
for me to thee, and that though day by day she sees me wasting. 
I will tell her that my head and both my feet are throbbing, that 
she may also suffer somewhat, since I too am suffering. O Cyclops, 
Cyclops, whither are thy wits wandering? Ah that thou wouldst go, 
and weave thy wicker-work and gather broken boughs to carry to 
thy lambs; in faith, if thou didst this, far wiser wouldst thou be. : 



" i 



The author is still trifling, but his imagination has carried 
him into the situation; he seems to be holding two points 
of view, that of the Cyclops, and that of the unsympa- 
thetic world which is laughing at him. In another lover's 
lament 2 extravagant sentimentality takes the place of 
incongruity as an element of humor. The song is 
addressed to cruel Amaryllis by her disappointed lover, 
who, when he finds himself rejected in spite of presents, 
prayers, and harmless threats, gives way to despair. 
"My head aches, but thou carest not. I will sing no 
more, but dead will I lie where I fall, and here may the 
wolves devour me." 3 In this passage the contemplation 
of death as the result of the thwarting of the shepherd's 
passion brings us a step nearer to the elegy. The spirit 
of the piece is, to be sure, not too serious; this lover's 
" complaint " is the very stuff of which the later senti- 
mental or burlesque pastoral was made. Still there are 
serious and even tragic possibilities in the theme; charac- 

1 Vv. 63 ff. Lang, op. cit., p. 63. 

3 Idyl ra. 

3 Vv. 53 ff. Lang, op. cit., p. 22. 
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ters and passions originally designed as burlesques may 
spring into life under the creative touch of genius, and 
refuse to remain within the narrow bounds of parody. 

It is in the first and second idyls that Theocritus be- 
comes fully possessed by his theme. Here the spirit of 
banter and make-believe is cast aside for a serious artistic 
purpose. The subject of the poems is still disappointed 
love, but the laments are no longer mere lovers' rhetoric. 
They claim and receive our sympathy. The second idyl 
is not pastoral and does not concern us here, except as it 
serves to show the trend of Theocritus's poetic and 
dramatic genius. It is the monologue of a ruined and 
deserted girl, who is trying the forlorn hope of magic to 
bring back her faithless lover. She tells the story of her 
passion with poignant pathos, murmuring an incantation 
to the moon the while, and directing a servant in the 
magic rites. In Virgil's imitation of this poem x the 
incantations prove successful; in Theocritus no lover 
comes, and the ending is consistent with the hopeless tone 
of the whole piece. " But do thou farewell, and turn thy 
steeds to Ocean, Lady, and my pain I will bear, even as 
till now I have endured it." 2 Virgil is primarily inter- 
ested in the magic machinery and in the sonorous poetry; 
Theocritus, in the truth of the character and the tragic 
pathos of the situation. 

The greatest of the idyls and by far the most important 
for the present discussion is the first. Eor not only is it 
in many respects the archetype of the pastoral elegy, but 
it bears a direct and particularly significant relation to 
Lycidas. The poem opens with a pretty scene in which 
Thyrsis, the sweet singer of the vale, is urged by a goat- 

1 Eclogue vin. 
"Lang, op. tit., p. 10. 
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herd to make pleasant the noontide hour by singing the 
" Affliction of Daphnis." A wondrous ivy bowl, and the 
privilege of thrice milking a goat that is mother of twins, 
shall be his reward. Thyrsis consents and begins the 
beautiful lament. The theme is how Daphnis, the ideal 
hero of pastoral song, was subdued by a new love, after 
his marriage to the fairest of the nymphs, and chose 
rather to die than to yield. The singer first rebukes the 
nymphs for failing to save their Daphnis, and tells of 
the universal lament of nature for his loss; he then de- 
scribes the visits of Hermes, Priapus, and Oypris to the 
afflicted shepherd, the first two with words of consolation, 
the last with a cruel taunt. To her alone does Daphnis 
reply, reproaching her and bidding her begone to boast 
of her success; he bids farewell to his native woods and 
rivers; bequeaths his pipe to his successor, and dies 
lamenting his own sad fate. The shepherd-singer con- 
cludes and claims the gifts, which the goatherd gladly 
grants, with praise for his companion's song. 

The extent to which this poem moulded the tradition 
of the pastoral elegy will be clear from our discussion of 
the later examples of the form. That Milton was fami- 
liar with it at first hand and consciously adopted it as 
one of the classical models for Lycidas seems practically 
certain, notwithstanding the wide divergence of the two 
poems in setting, spirit, and subject matter. For the 
general plan of making various beings come one after 
another to add their part to the lament, Milton had a 
precedent also in the tenth eclogue of Virgil. 1 It is im- 
possible to say that he was influenced more by the one 
poet than by the other. It is noteworthy, however, that 
in the Epitaphium Damonis, where Milton uses the same 

1 See below, p. 420. 
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motive, he is clearly following Theocritus i. The poem 
is twice explicitly referred to, 1 and the name of the 
mourner in both laments is Thyrsis. In the Epitaphium 
the shepherds and nymphs come, not to mourn for the 
dead as in Lycidas, but, in their mistaken way, to bring 
comfort to the mourner ; 2 the contrast between the afflic- 
tion of the shepherd and the shallow consolations of his 
friends serves, as with Theocritus and Virgil, to heighten 
the effect. 

A more detailed borrowing is to be found in the passage 
in Lycidas beginning " Where were ye, Nymphs." The 
lament of Thyrsis opens thus: 

" Begin, ye Muses dear, begin the pastoral song. 
Thyrsis of Etna am I, and this is the voice of Thyrsis. Where, ah! 
where were ye when Daphnis was languishing; ye nymphs where 
were ye? By Peneus beautiful or by the dells of Pindus? for surely 
ye dwelt not by the great stream of the river Anapus, nor on the 
watchtower of Etna, nor by the sacred water of Acis. 

Begin, ye muses dear, begin the pastoral song." s 

The familiar lines from Lycidas are substantially the 
same, but they bear the touch of a mightier hand: 

" Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream." * 

1 See below, p. 416. 

2 Tityrus, Alphesiboeus, iEgon, and Amyntas bid Thyrsis enjoy the 
delights of nature; Mopsus asks what flirt is plaguing him; the 
nymphs reproach his cloudy brow and bid him not reject the joys 
of youth and love. There are detailed resemblances to Theocritus I. 

3 Lang, p. 6. 

1 Lycidas, 11. 50 ff. 
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For the use of this motive too Milton had the double 
precedent of Theocritus and Virgil ; 1 that the lines are 
directly reminiscent of the Greek rather than the Latin 
poet is clear from the fact, pointed out long ago by 
Keightley, 2 that whereas Milton, like Theocritus, men- 
tions places near the region where his shepherd met his 
fate, Virgil declares that the nymphs were absent, not 
from Arcady where the scene of his ecolgue is laid, but 
from their accustomed haunts in Sicily. 

At the close of the lament in Theocritus i there is a 
passage which bears a still more essential relation to 
Lycidas and has, so far as I know, never been pointed out : 

"Nay, spun was all the thread that the fates assigned," the 
shepherd sings, " and Daphnis went down the stream. The whirl- 
ing wave closed over (literally 'the eddy washed away') 8 the man 
whom the muses loved, the man not hated of the nymphs." * 

In view of the circumstances of the death of Edward 
King, these lines are particularly interesting. That 
Milton noticed their special applicability to his own sub- 
ject is clear from the passage already quoted : 

"Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas ? " 

'Eclogue x, w. 9ff. The lines are as follows: 

" Quse nemora aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellae 
Naides, indigno cum Gallus amore peribat? 
Nam neque Parnasi vobis iuga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonie Aganippe." 

The motive appears again and again in the pastoral elegy of the 
Renaissance; see Mustard, op. tit., for references. 

' The Poems of John Milton, with Notes, London, 1859. Anno- 
tations to Lycidas, Vol. n. 

8 "EkXvo-c Siva etc. w. 140 ft. 

'Lang, p. 10. 
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May it not be that these lines from Theocritus first 
suggested to Milton the idea of giving his elegy on the 
death of his friend a pastoral form? It is quite possible 
that this passage occurred to Milton when he first learned 
that King was drowned, thus drawing his attention to 
Theocritus i and to the pastoral elegy in general as an 
instrument for the expression of idealized grief. The 
external circumstances of Daphnis's death would at least 
lead Milton in a manner to identify his own dead shep- 
herd with this legendary hero of pastoral song, and to 
regard Theocritus's exquisite lament as the prototype of 
his own elegy. 1 

The influence of Theocritus on Lycidas is by no means 
limited to the Daphnis idyl. The elegiac pastoral tra- 
dition is only a part of the pastoral tradition in general, 
and the whole body of the poetry of Theocritus, as the 
ultimate source of this general tradition, must be regarded 
as contributory to the pastoral elegy. Theocritus was the 
great store-house of pastoral material; he was plundered 
again and again, and his plunderers were plundered in 
their turn, until the incidents, expressions, and motives 
used by him became common property among pastoral 
writers. Of this material a due proportion appears in 
Lycidas, whether borrowed directly from Theocritus or 
descended from him through many hands. 2 

Of the later bucolic writers of the Alexandrine age, but 

1 1 shall have occasion to note a probable connection between 
Lycidas and two other elegies, the subjects of which met their death 
by drowning. See below, pp. 433 and 439 ff. 

* The passages in Milton which are directly and certainly traceable 
to other idyls of Theocritus are very few. Cf., however, Id. vn, 35 
(guya yi.p 656s, iwi Si ml diis) with Lye, 25-7. (The reference 
is from Mustard, op. eft., p. 235.) Verses 16-7 of Id. I (not a part 
of the lament) are repeated in Ep. Dam., 51-2; and the description 
of the cup in Id. I is echoed in Ep. Dam., 181 ff. 
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two are known to us by name : Moschus and the somewhat 
younger Bion, 1 both of whom flourished in the latter half 
of the third century b. c. Bion's most famous idyl, 
the Lament for Adonis, ('AScrwtSo? en-tra^to?), 2 is, strictly 
speaking, not a pastoral at all ; Adonis was a hunter, not a 
shepherd. 3 The poem is associated with the pastoral, 
however, because of its form and because it is the work 
of a pastoral poet. Its erotic tone serves also to ally it 
with pastoral poetry. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we find the poem influencing the pastoral elegy. 
The sober and classic genius of Milton seems to have 
rejected this decadent elegy; for neither Lycidas nor the 
EpitapMum Damonis shows any direct trace of its in- 
fluence. Other pastoral writers, however, have made 
liberal use of the poem, and it must rank as one of the 
great classical models of the pastoral elegy. 4 The poem, 
moreover, derives a special importance in the development 
of the tradition from its connection with the Lament for 
Bion (BtWo? eirtTo^io?). 

The latter piece, 5 which is commonly attributed to 
Moschus but probably belongs to a somewhat younger 
Italian contemporary, is of the greatest significance in the 
history of the pastoral elegy. It marks, as we shall see, 
the full development of the pastoral lament as an inde- 
pendent type, and, notwithstanding its sentimentality 
and absurd exaggeration of the pathetic fallacy, it was 

1 Bucolici Orwci, App. ; Lang, op. cit. 

1 Bucolici Grwci, pp. 122 ff. 

3 Virgil, presumably because of this poem, assumes that he tended 
sheep: " Et formosus ovis ad flumina pavit Adonis" (Ec. x, v. 18). 

* Cf. Mustard, op. tit., pp. 275 ff., for an extensive account of the 
influence of this poem in the Renaissance and later. Shelley's 
Adonais is formally modelled on the Lament for Adonis. 

5 Bucolici GrcBci, pp. 91 ff. 
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adopted as a model by numerous later writers. 1 The 
originals of the Lament for Bion were clearly Bion's own 
Lament for Adonis and Theocritus's first idyl; but the 
poem differs conspicuously from its predecessors in being 
a lament for the death of an actual person conceived as 
a shepherd. Adopting the lyric form of the Lament for 
Adonis and the pastoral setting and many of the motives 
of Theocritus i, the writer has substituted for the legend- 
ary character, whether shepherd or hunter, the person of 
his own friend. Bion was a writer of pastorals; there- 
fore for poetical purposes Bion was a shepherd. By thus 
applying the imagery of the pastoral to a real person, 
the author of the Lament had transformed what was 
previously a genre of erotic verse into the more serviceable 
type of the personal elegy in pastoral form. 2 

The pastoral fiction, once employed in lamenting a 
pastoral poet, was easily extended to poets who did not 
touch on pastoral themes, and then to men who were not 
poets at all. The time was soon to come when as un- 
pastoral a figure as Julius Caesar could be dubbed Daphnis 
and made the subject of a shepherd's lament. Poor poet 
as he was, the author of the Lament for Bion has the 
credit of having established a permanent literary form. 

The influence of the Lament for Bion extended farther 
than merely to establish the use of pastoral imagery in 
elegies on the death of real persons; many of the par- 
ticular motives and ideas which characterize the later 

1 Mustard, op. cit., pp. 279 ff. 

3 The love motive is not wholly abandoned; we are told, for 
example, that the art of kissing has died with Bion. The psycho- 
logical process of transferring to Bion the poet the attributes of a 
shepherd hero, may be observed in the following lines : " Not of 
wars, not of tears, but of Pan would he sing, and with herdsmen 
would he chant, and so singing he tended the herds." 
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tradition may be traced to this first example of the form. 
The favorite application of the pastoral treatment con- 
tinued to be to poets. Thus in later times Sir Philip 
Sidney, John Keats, Arthur Hugh Olough and Matthew 
Arnold, 1 have been mourned in pastoral song. Even when 
the person lamented is not primarily a poet, the writer 
is prone to adopt the old convention and refer to him as 
one of the sweet singers of the vale. Edward King was 
not a poet ; but Milton did not forget that he wrote verse : 

" Who would not sing for Lycidas 1 He knew 
Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme." 

This character of the shepherd as a poet gives rise to 
another common motive: namely, the fiction that the 
writer of the elegy is himself the poetical successor of 
the dead shepherd. In the first idyl of Theocritus Thyr- 
sis, who sings the lament, was, as Daphnis had been before 
him, the most famous of the rustic poets. The writer of 
the Lament for Bion professes to be heir to his master's 
song. 2 This sense of personal relation as a poet to the 
subject of his song justifies the writer in allowing himself 
digressions concerning his own poetic achievements and 
aspirations. In Lycidas this tendency appears in the 
passage about fame, beginning: 

"Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd's trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse."* 

In the Epitaphium Damonis * the digression is still more 
personal and explicit. 

1 Corydon, An Elegy, In Memory of Matthew Arnold and Oxford, 
by Reginald Fanshawe, London, 1906. 

J "To others didst thou leave thy wealth, to me thy minstrelsy" 
(1. 97); Lang, p. 201. 

'LI. 64 ff. 'LI. 161 ff. 
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Closely connected with the supposed superiority of the 
shepherd as a rustic poet, is the fiction that he is the 
particular darling of all the creatures of the vale, and 
that they all lament his death. The first suggestion of 
this motive was undoubtedly found in Theocritus. Not 
only were the boys and maidens stricken with grief at 
the loss of Daphnis, but jackals, lions, bulls, and calves be- 
wailed his death. In the Lament for Bion everything 
worth mentioning in nature adds after its fashion to the 
universal moan. Indeed, the first third of the poem is 
wholly given over to the agonies of created things. In 
Lycidas we have the motive employed in a passage which 
may be a direct echo of the Lament for Bion: 1 

" Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn. 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays." s 

From this conventional use of the " pathetic fallacy " 
Milton, it will be observed, gets a very different effect 
from that of his Greek originals. For he does not dwell 
on the fiction that the natural objects express grief; he 
is taken up with the beauty of the things themselves. It 
is the description that we remember, not the conceit. 

That Milton regarded the Lament for Bion, together 
with the first idyl of Theocritus, as a great classical origi- 
nal of the pastoral elegy is clear from the invocation in 
the Epitaphium Damonis: 

*Cf. Bion, w. Iff. and w. 27-32. "Thy sudden doom, O Bion, 
Apollo himself lamented, .... and Echo in the rocks laments that 
thou art silent." 

»L1. 39 ff. 
4 
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"Himerides Nymphs (nam vos et Daphnin et Hylan, 
Et plorata diu meministis fata Bionis) 
Dicite Sicelicum Thamesina per oppida carmen." * 

Traces of direct imitation, on the other hand, are very 
slight. In addition to the lines quoted above, the flower 
passage in Lycidas has been cited as echoing the opening 
lines in the Lament. 2 The resemblance is a shade closer 
than to the similar passages in Virgil. 3 

With the Lament for Bion, the pastoral elegiac tra- 
dition in Greek, at least so far as we can trace it, comes 
to an end. The pastoral form was on its way toward 
complete decadence; it seemed on the point of total dis- 
solution when it was revived in a new spirit by "Virgil. 



1 The second allusion is to Theocritus xni, an epyllion on the 
story of Hylas and Heracles. Strictly speaking the poem is neither 
a pastoral nor an elegy. 

2 Mustard, op. cit., pp. 281-2. 

s Mr. Moody in the Cambridge edition of Milton's poems (p. 321) 
remarks that the Epitaphium Damonis is formally an imitation of 
the Lament for Bion. Doubtless Milton had the Greek poem in 
mind when he wrote his Latin elegy; the similarity of name, as 
well as the lines quoted above, indicate this. But there is not a 
single passage in Milton's poem which shows unmistakably the 
influence of the Lament for Bion, while there are many which may 
be directly traced to Theocritus and Virgil. The two poems are 
also unlike in form; for Milton has the customary narrative setting 
as in Theocritus I, whereas the Lament does not purport to be sung 
by a shepherd at all. 
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III. 



The ampler strain in which Virgil bids the Muses sing 
his prophecy of the approaching millenium 1 is the key- 
note of a change in the style and spirit of the pastoral 
which is of the greatest importance in the history of the 
pastoral elegy. The tone of the Virgilian eclogue is de- 
termined not by the lightness and delicate urbanity of 
Theocritus, nor by the decadent beauty of his successors, 
but by the essentially dignified and noble genius of Virgil 
himself. With all his literary indebtedness to the Alex- 
andrians, Virgil was thoroughly Roman ; he was by nature 
an epic poet, and even in the bucolics he strikes the 
epic note. Corresponding to this change in expression, 
and intimately related to it, there came with Virgil a 
change in the nature of the tradition. The Eoman poet, 
unlike his master, had never known a shepherd life like 
that which Theocritus describes ; the peculiar conditions of 
simplicity and happiness which had existed in Sicily two 
centuries before could hardly have been found among the 
peasants of northern Italy at the close of the civil wars. 
Hence if Virgil was to write pastorals at all, he must 
either change the setting so as to bring it into accord 
with the rural life he knew, or he must accept the pastoral 
setting of his master as a literary convention. But the 
fiction of a shepherd contest was the very essence of the 
pastoral as a literary form. Accordingly, Virgil took 
the latter course, thereby completing the process of which 
we have seen the beginning in the Lamejvt for Bion. 
From Virgil's time forth, conventionality in setting, ad- 

1 Ec. iv, w. 1 ff. " Sicilides Musse, paulo maiora eanamus ! " etc. 
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herence to an established literary tradition, is a marked 
characteristic of the pastoral. 

That Virgil should have been willing to accept his 
pastoral setting ready made is partly explained by the 
fact that he was not particularly interested in this setting 
for its own sake. His purpose was first of all stylistic. 
There is in Virgil no such insight into character and 
dramatic situation as in the first and second idyls of 
Theocritus ; there is no such variety of pastoral ideas and 
images. In compensation, the Roman poet has taken in- 
finite pains to secure artistic finish. Each eclogue is a 
carefully constructed whole, usually beginning with some- 
thing corresponding to an invocation and progressing to 
a definite artistic close. The verse is polished almost to 
a point of over-refinement. But style and form are not 
by any means Virgil's only interest in the eclogues. 
The methods of personal reference suggested by the prac- 
tice of Theocritus and the author of the Lament for Bion 
are extensively employed by Virgil and turned to pane- 
gyric purposes. The pastoral was, with Virgil, to a large 
degree personal and allegorical; indeed, if we take the 
realistic idyls of Theocritus as the type, the eclogues can 
hardly be considered as pastorals at all. 

This change in the spirit and intention of the pastoral 
in Virgil's hands was, as I have already remarked, of 
the greatest importance in the history of the pastoral 
form. It is not only that Virgil reinstated the pastoral 
and exemplified it in a language which was to be the 
literary medium for centuries; he also transformed it 
into an easy and serviceable instrument for a variety of 
literary purposes. It was no longer necessary to know 
anything about country life in order to write good 
pastorals; it was only necessary to know the pastoral 
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formulas, — to be able to manipulate the pastoral ma- 
chinery. Moreover, the pastoral was henceforth to be a 
garment that would fit all figures. It was a thin and 
graceful disguise for personal allusion, and especially for 
panegyric. 

What, then, was Virgil's influence on the pastoral elegy ? 
The form already had, as we have seen, a certain grace 
and pathos to recommend it; it suffered, at least in its 
later examples, from pettiness, from exaggeration, from 
erotic sentimentality. In Virgil's hands it was ennobled 
and made an instrument really worthy of the highest 
themes. True it is that there were few who could follow 
Virgil in raising the pastoral by exalted expression; but 
for those who could, Virgil had shown the way. Of all 
his successors in the higher pastoral vein, none had more 
clearly the spirit of the master than John Milton. He 
echoes the Roman's very lines in bidding his muse rise 
to the dignity of a loftier theme : 

" Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well, 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string." * 

If Virgil had never written his eclogues, Milton might 
yet have sung of the death of King in an epic strain; 
for such expression was as native to Milton's genius as 
to Virgil's own ; but it is not so likely that he would have 
chosen the pastoral as the form in which to cast his 
lament. With this elevation of the tone of the pastoral 
elegy there comes also an enlargement of its scope. The 
character of the subjects treated by Virgil, which are in 
many cases serious and far beyond the narrow range of 

1 Lines 15 ff. ; cf . above, p. 417, n. 1. 
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strictly pastoral interests, brought the pastoral nearer to 
the elegy proper, in which we naturally expect an element 
of contemplation and didacticism. It also established a 
precedent for the introduction into the pastoral elegy of 
a great variety of miscellaneous material, a practice of 
which the invective against the clergy in Lycidas is a 
striking example. 

Two of the eclogues of Virgil, the fifth and tenth, are 
deserving of especial consideration. Eclogue x is a love 
lament in imitation of Theocritus i; but here the shep- 
herd is no mythical Daphnis but the flesh and blood poet, 
Cornelius Gallus, whose disappointment in love is pre- 
sumably an actual fact. The poem is conventional in 
imagery, but sincere in feeling and elevated in tone. It 
begins with an invocation of Arethusa. 1 There follows a 
passage lamenting the absence of the nymphs from their 
accustomed haunts; then comes the inevitable lament for 
nature, " Ilium etiam lauri, etiam Severe myricse." 2 The 
shepherds, Apollo and Pan, come to offer their consola- 
tion. At length, as in Theocritus i, Gallus himself 
bewails his misfortune, struggles for a time against fate, 
then yields. The poem concludes with eight lines in the 
regular style of the Virgilian close. 

In general outline this poem resembles Lycidas much 
more closely than any other of the poems of Virgil or 
Theocritus. In both we have an invocation at the begin- 
ning but no mention of the shepherd singer until the end ; 
in both the motive of a procession of mourners is em- 
ployed; both poems close with eight lines, very similar 
in spirit, referring to the end of day and the departure 

1 Cf. Lycidas, 1. 85. 

2 1 have used the Clarendon Press text of Virgil, rec. F. A. Hirtzel, 
Oxford, 1900. 
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of the shepherd. 1 In addition to these general resem- 
blances there are a few detailed borrowings. 2 

" Pauca meo Gallo .... 
Carmina sunt dicenda: neget quis carmina Gallo" (w. 2-3). 

"Who would not sing for Lycidas?" (1. 81). 

" Venit et agresti capitis Silvanus honore" (v. 24). 

" Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge" (11. 103-4). 

" Sie tibi, cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam" (w. 4-5). 

"So may some gentle muse" etc. (11. 19 ff.). 

Virgil's fifth eclogue marks a step in advance in the 
development of pastoral elegy; for here we have for the 
first time a lament for a great man who was not a poet 
and who appears, not in his own person, but disguised 
under a pastoral name. The Daphnis of the fifth eclogue 
is in all likelihood Julius Caesar. 3 Reference is appar- 
ently made to his reputed descent from Venus, to his 
introduction into Rome of the Bacchic rites, and lastly 
to his apotheosis. The setting is the familiar dialogue of 
Theocritus i. Two shepherds, Menalcas and Mopsus, 
meet and sing together the death of Daphnis. Mopsus 
tells of the sorrows of nature for the shepherd's fate: the 
nymphs wept; lions, mountains, and forests are said to 

"The general resemblance between these two concluding passages, 
and several of the parallels quoted below, were first suggested to 
me by Professor Rand. 

2 There are several echoes of Eclogue x in the Epitaphium Damo- 
nis; ef. Ec. x, vv. 55-68 with Ep. Dam. w. 35-43; also v. 42 with 
v. 71, v. 8 with v. 73, v. 63 with v. 160. 

"The identification goes back to the time of Servius. See Con- 
uington's edition of Virgil, i, pp. 59 flf. 
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have uttered groans. Pales and Apollo have left the 
fields; darnel and oats grow instead of barley, thistles 
instead of violets. Scatter flowers over Daphnis's grave 
and build his tomb. Then Menalcas concludes, addressing 
Daphnis as a god: 

" Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis." 

The note of joy, thus introduced by Virgil with reference 
to the deification of the first Caesar, is henceforth seldom 
or never absent from the pastoral elegy. In general, the 
resemblance between this passage and the end of Lycidas 
is not specific. Christianity has lent a new coloring to 
the consolation in the later poem. With the last three 
lines, however, where Lycidas is invoked as the " genius 
of the shore," the case is different. The conception con- 
tained in them is more pagan than Christian, and it is 
hard to believe that they would have appeared in Lycidas 
had not the idea held an important place in this eclogue 
of Virgil. The uncommon usage of the word " good " 
as the equivalent of "propitious" seems to rest on the 
word " bonus " in the Virgilian passage under discussion. 1 
The influence of the bucolics on Lycidas is by no means 
confined to the fifth and tenth eclogues. No edition of 
Lycidas has ever given anything like an exhaustive list 
of the passages in Virgil which Milton either borrowed 
or imitated. One can never feel sure that one has got 

'"Sis bonus O felixque tuis! " (v. 65). Cf. also v. 61; "amat 
bonus otia Daphnis." I owe this point also to Professor Eand. The 
passages in Lycidas and Eclogue v should be compared with the 
similar one in the Epitaphium Damonis. See below, p. 446. The 
line "^Ethera purus habet, pluvium pede reppulit arcum" and the 
expressions "Dexter ades, placidusque fave" serve to connect the 
latter with the Virgilian original. 
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them all ; for they extend to the merest minutiae, such as 
the borrowing of a single word. The beautiful passage 
in Lycidas beginning " Bring the rathe primrose " bears 
only a general resemblance to the similar flower groupings 
in the bucolics ; 1 Milton is far more imaginative in his 
description than Virgil. The Roman poet speaks of 
" pallid violets," " waxen prunes," and " quinces with 
their tender bloom " ; the English, of " cowslips wan that 
hang the pensive head." The reference to myrtles and 
laurels at the beginning of Lycidas, however, is clearly 
reminiscent of a line in Eclogue n. 2 In Eclogue in 
there is a touch of satire which reminds us of Lycidas. 3 
The moving of natural objects to the song of a shepherd 
is twice mentioned in Virgil ; 4 so, too, Milton's " smooth 
sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds " 5 is an echo 
of Virgil's " hie viridis tenera prsetexit hanmdine ripas 
Mincius." 6 The phrase " Plucked my trembling ear," 
used of the admonition of Phoebus, is borrowed from 
Eclogue vi. The beginning of the passage on fame, 
" Were it not better done as others use, To sport with 
Amarillis in the shade," is evidently modelled on Virgil 
ii, 14-5 : " Nonne fuit satius tristis Amaryllidis iras 
Atque superba pati fastidia." 7 

1 Cf. Eo. iv, 19 ff.; Ec. v, 35-40; JEneid vt, 883-4; ef. also above, 
p. 416. 

* "Et vos, lauri, earpam, et te, proxima myrte" (v. 54). "Yet 
once more, O ye laurels, and once more, Ye myrtles brown " (1. 1 ff.). 

* " Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 

Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen?" (w. 26-7). 
"Grate on your scrannel pipes of wretched straw" (1. 124). 
4 Ec. vi, w. 27-28 (directly imitated in Lycidas, 11. 33-35); and 
Ec. vni, v. 4. 'Lycidas, 1. 86, quoted below, p. 424. 

"Ec. vh, w. 12-13. 

* Two further parallels might be given : Ec. I, 2, " musam medi- 
+aris; " cf. Lycidas, 1. 66, "strictly meditate the thankless muse." 
Ec. I, 84, "Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae;" cf. 
Lycidas, 1. 190, "And now the sun had stretched out all the hills." 
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In trying to appraise the relative influence of Theo- 
critus (including the Lament for Bion) and Virgil on 
Milton's pastoral style, it is necessary to take into account 
the fact that the Greek muse, as the first inspirer of 
pastoral verse, was naturally regarded as the more original 
and the more authentic. In Lycidas both the Greek and 
Roman pastoralists are invoked together : 

" fountain Arethuse and thou honored flood, 
Smooth sliding Mincius crowned with vocal reeds." 

But Lycidas is called a " Doric lay," and after the church 
digression, Milton bids the " Sicilian Muse " return. So, 
too, in the Epitaphium it is the " Himerides IsTymphse " 
who are invoked. On the other hand, as we have seen, 
the direct reminiscences of Theocritus in Lycidas are few, 
while those of Virgil are many. The latter passages, 
too, have been more completely assimilated ; the Virgilian 
phrases are part and parcel of the style. It seems proba- 
ble, therefore, that though Milton honored the Sicilian as 
his original and consciously incorporated some of his 
motives, he turned to Virgil with greater familiarity. It 
was the Virgilian rather than the Theocritean phrase 
which sprang first to his mind when he would express 
himself in pastoral terms. We may, perhaps, refer the 
gentler and sweeter passages in Lycidas to the flexible 
and sunny Greek of the author of Daphnis; we must 
certainly attribute the "higher strain," which is most 
characteristic of the poem, to the influence of him who 
could sing in pastoral verse — 

" uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animsque marisque fuissent 
Bt liquidi simul ignis." 

It is perhaps significant that Milton, in changing from 
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the harsh tones of invective to strains of pathos and 
beauty, invokes the presence of the Greek pastoral alone: 

"Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse." 

IV. 

The paramount importance of the classical examples 
of the pastoral elegy, not only as establishing the type 
for future ages, but also as furnishing Milton with his 
most important models, has led me to dwell on the subject 
at considerable length. But these poems are not alone 
sufficient to account for the form of Lycidas, nor are they 
the only elegies to which Milton is indebted for motives, 
phrases, and minute turns of style. The pastoral elegy 
was greatly enlarged in scope by the freer treatment of 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance; it was to a certain 
degree changed in essence by its contact with Christianity. 
It remains, therefore, to examine the chief later modi- 
fications of the elegiac tradition, and to consider in 
particular those poems with which Milton seems to show 
familiarity. 

The later Roman pastoral writers, Calpurnius and 
Nemesian, 1 had but little influence on the pastoral tra- 
dition. Their eclogues reveal the tendency inherent in 
the pastoral as interpreted by Virgil, to become more and 
more personal and allegorical. The pastoral writers are 
no longer content to suggest a personal application of the 
eclogue as a whole; but, following what they believe to 
have been the practice of their master, they attempt to 

1 The Eclogues of Calpurnius Siculus, and M. Aurelius Nemesi- 
anus, C. H. Keene, London, 1887. 
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give a meaning to each detail, to make each character in 
the dialogue represent a definite person. The pastorals 
of Calpurnius contain no elegy; Nemesian i, entitled 
" Epiphunus Meliboei," is a lament after the style of 
Virgil v, but containing possible reminiscences of Theo- 
critus. The aged Meliboeus is probably a real person, but 
there is no evidence for his identification. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the pastoral consolation does not 
appear in this elegy. Meliboeus is said to be worthy of 
the councils of the gods, but not to have been made one 
of their number. In the ordinary pagan eclogue such a 
passage could find no place. Its occurrence in the fifth 
eclogue of Virgil was due to a special fact connected 
with the subject of the lament. With the introduction 
of Christianity into the elegy, the consolation became 
essential. 

The slender stream of pastoral writing which connects 
the classical eclogues with the bucolic poetry of the Re- 
naissance need detain us but a moment. The renewed 
tradition owes little if anything to the Middle Age's, but 
derives its source directly from the classical originals as 
interpreted by the allegorical method which had been 
applied to the works of Virgil almost from the start. 
The pastoral poetry of the Oarolingian Renaissance has, 
however, an interest of its own, and one elegy belonging 
to this period deserves consideration here as illustrating 
the trend of the form in Christian hands, and as antici- 
pating, if it did not suggest, certain important later de- 
velopments. The poem is a lament for Adalhard, Abbot 
of old and new Corbeil, and was written by Paschasius 
Eadbertus. 1 Two maidens, Galatea and Fillis, who prove 

1 Honumenta Germanics Historica : Poetce Latvni, Vol. in, rec. 
Traube, pp. 45 ff. I owe my acquaintance with this poem to Pro- 
fessor Rand. 
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to be personifications of the two monasteries, mourn for 
their abbot in alternate strains; as usual in the Caro- 
lingian eclogue, the writer is interested rather in the 
content than in the form. The pastoral idea had in it 
little to attract the writers of the circle of Charles, but 
fortified as they were with the allegorical interpretation 
of Virgil, they saw in the eclogue a convenient form 
for the expression of a wide variety of non-pastoral 
ideas. The pastoral setting tends constantly to fall away 
from the skeleton of the dialogue. Radbertus, in the 
poem under discussion, has not gone so far as to desert 
entirely the Virgilian model, but he has dealt freely with 
the form, and by introducing into his poem several new 
features has taken a further step in the progressive 
widening of the scope of the pastoral elegy. Chief 
among these features are the following: (1) extended 
praise of the subject of the lament; (2) abundant refer- 
ences to his life and work; (3) an invective against death 
(vv. 60 ff.) ; (4) a description of the joys of Paradise. 
The allusions in the poem to the immortality of the 
deceased were pretty clearly suggested by Virgil y, but 
they contain a note of joy and rapture which is new to 
the pastoral elegy and reminds us forcibly of Lycidas. 
Of particular importance in the history of the pastoral 
elegy is the confusion, or rather the direct combination 
of the classical pastoral imagery with the Christian figure 
of the pastor and his flock, which inevitably took place 
when the pastoral came to be treated by religious writers. 
In a Latin eclogue of the fourth century by Severus 
Sanctus, Christ is introduced as averting a plague from 
the cattle of a shepherd who worshipped him. In the 
poem just discussed, the identification of the two kinds 
of "pastor" and the two kinds of "flock" is clearly 
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made. The connection thus established between the 
classical pastoral and the Christian religion served greatly 
to extend the utility and scope of the pastoral form. It 
opened the way, in the eclogue, for the treatment of 
matters ecclesiastical, and rendered the pastoral elegy as 
appropriate to the death of a member of the clergy as it 
was to that of a poet. The significance of these remarks 
will be clear when we recall the ecclesiastical satire in 
Lycidas and remember that Edward King had intended 
to enter the church. 

It is not to an obscure elegy of the Carolingian Renais- 
sance, however, that we must trace the direct impulse 
toward the introduction into the pastoral of ecclesiastical 
material, which was so strong in later times, but to the 
first users of the form in modern times, Boccaccio 1 and 
Petrarch. 2 Adopting the allegorical practices of the 
Middle Ages and following closely in the supposed foot- 
steps of Virgil, these poets used the pastoral solely as a 
means of expressing their political, religious, and moral 
ideas. In Eclogues vi and vn of Petrarch an elaborate 
allegorical satire against the corruptions of the church 
is introduced. In Eclogue vi Pamphilus, Saint Peter in 
pastoral guise, rebukes Mitio, Clement V, who was lead- 
ing a corrupt life at Avignon, for the ill-keeping of his 
flocks; in Eclogue vn Epy or France conspires with 
Mitio, whom she has corrupted. In the introduction of 
ecclesiastical satire into the pastoral, Petrarch led the way 
for Mantuan and Marot, who were followed in turn by 
Spenser. It is the latter poet to whom we naturally look 
as the predecessor in this respect of Milton. Yet the 

1 Carmina Illustrium Poetarum Italorum, Florence, 1719, Vol. n, 
pp. 257 ff. 
"Francisci Petrarchae Poemata Minora, Milan, 1829. Vol. i. 
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presence of Saint Peter in the satires of both Milton and 
Petrarch suggests a connection between the two works, 1 
and it is quite possible that Milton had read the Latin 
eclogues. 

The freedom with which Petrarch and Boccaccio 
treated the pastoral form in general is observable in their 
handling of the pastoral elegy, in so far as they entered 
that field at all. In the two or three poems of Petrarch's 
which can be called elegies, 2 the formal lament is sub- 
ordinate to an elaborate allegorical setting. The classical 
motives appear, but not in great abundance. Boccaccio's 
interesting fourteenth eclogue, though it is rather a vision 
than a lament, is allied to the pastoral elegy by the elabo- 
rate description which Olympia, the spirit of Boccaccio's 
dead daughter, gives of Paradise and her happiness there. 
I am unable to find traces in any of these poems of direct 
influence on Milton's Lycidas. 

ir The temper of the invective is much the same: Pamphilus in 
Petrarch's poem addresses Mitio thus: 

" Furcifer, hie, Mitio? nee te durissima sontem 
Sorbet adhuc tellus? lam iam mirabile nullum est, 
Si nemus et messes atque omnia versa retrorsum 
Spem lusere meam. Cui proh! Custodia culti 
Credita ruris erat? Cui grex pascendus in herba? 
Intempestivis perierunt mortibus agni." etc. 

2 Eclogues ii, x, xi. The first of these, an allegory on the death 
of Robert of Naples (Argus), is generally suggestive of Virgil v. 
The consolation at the close is untouched by Christian coloring. 
Eclogue x is not strictly speaking a pastoral elegy, since it contains 
no formal lament; it is rather the story of the shepherd's loss with 
incidental expression of his sorrow. The subject of the poet's grief 
is a cherished laurel (i. e., Petrarch's Laura). His friend bids 
him solace himself, since the tree has been transplanted to the 
Elysian Fields! Eclogue xi is a kind of debate between heavenly 
and earthly consolation. It concludes with two contrasting laments 
for the dead Galatea. 
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The practice of making the eclogue a vehicle for di- 
dacticism and personal allegory, thus inaugurated by 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, characterizes in a varying degree 
the work of their successors in the pastoral literature of 
the Renaissance. The typical representative of this di- 
dactic tradition is Giovanni Battista, called Mantuan, 
whose ten eclogues, connected in a kind of series, and 
entitled Adulescentia, 1 were in the sixteenth century 
regarded not only as an ideal example of pastoral com- 
position, but as a goodly moral work, more worthy of 
being put into the hands of boys than the eclogues 
of Virgil. They furnished the models for a host of 
later didactic dialogues, including the crude English 
pastorals of Barclay, and, in a degree, the Shepheards 
Calender of Spenser. The influence of this conception 
of the eclogue on the pastoral elegy was to open the way 
still further for the introduction of alien materials, 
personal, philosophic, and didactic. The long personal 
digressions in the EpitapJiium Damonis and Lycidas, 
while they are hardly to be paralleled in any preceding 
elegy, are easily explicable when we consider that the 
pastoral eclogue had been used again and again since 
Petrarch as a means of expressing in a modest disguise 
the personal aspirations of its author. 2 

1 Carmina Ilustrium Poetarum Italorum, VI, pp. 184 ff. 

2 Numerous examples of the Latin elegy may be found in the 
Carmina Illustrium Poetarum Italorum. I have examined the fol- 
lowing: Ludovici Alamanni Melampus, I, 450; Petri Angeli Bargsei 
Varohius, I, 211; Balthasaris Castilionii Alcon, m, 259; Maphsei 
Barberini Julus, n, 60; Petri Bembi Leucippi et Aleonis Tumulus, 
II, 123; Nicolai Parthenii Thyrsis, v, 309, DoryUs, v, 321 (both of 
these poems are marine elegies, modelled on Sannazaro's Phyllis) ; 
M. Hieronymi Vidse Daphnis, XI, 4; Actii Synceri Sannazarii Phyl- 
lis, vin, 365. Other elegies may be found in the collection of Latin 
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But while poets like Mantuan were handling the classi- 
cal eclogue in what may be called the Mediaeval spirit, 
the Renaissance had seized upon the pastoral for purposes 
of its own. Elaborating the original pastoral motive of 
simplicity into the fully- developed conception of the 
golden age, the pastoral writers of the Renaissance soon 
found a wider field for their activity. The new wine of 
Arcadianism could by no means be contained in the old 
bottles of the classical eclogue form ; and the pastoral idea 
invaded the realms of the drama and the prose romance. 
These developments were, to be sure, reserved for the 
vernacular; but the renewed interest in the pastoral set- 
ting for its own sake had its influence, too, on the more 
conservative Latin eclogue, bringing about a more con- 
sistent employment of the pastoral machinery and a closer 
adherence to the original form. Especially important 
was the effect of the rediscovery of Theocritus, whose 
idyls, unlike the bucolics of Virgil, furnished models in 
which the interest was purely pastoral. It was no longer 
felt as essential, though it was still common, to conceal 
an elaborate idea beneath the " cortex " of the eclogue. 1 

From this renewed tendency to seek classical models, 
the pastoral elegy was not entirely exempt; the laments 
of the later humanistic writers are generally character- 
ized by excessive conventionality and the absence of real 
grief. The Lament for Bion furnished an abundance 
of new motives, which were repeated ad nauseam. The 

bucolic verse entitled, "En habes Lector Bucolicorum Autores 
xxxvni," etc., Basel, Johannes Oporinus, 1546. I have not had 
access to this work. 

1 For a general account of the pastoral literature of the Renais- 
sance, especially Italian and English, see W. W. Greg's extensive 
work, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, Oxford, 1906. 
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interest of the pastoral poet was apt to be fully as much 
in the spectacle of the woeful shepherd and in the pro- 
priety of his pastoral language as in the substance of his 
lament. Nevertheless, the form remained of necessity 
personal, and might at any time in the hands of an indi- 
vidual poet be expanded to include new elements growing 
out of special circumstances connected with the subject 
of the elegy or his personal relation to the writer. 

Among the few Latin elegies which are, like the Epi- 
taphium Damonis and Lycidas, the expression of personal 
feeling, restrained through artistic combination with the 
conventional elements of the form, is Castiglione's Alcon. 1 
The poem is especially interesting for the present dis- 
cussion because of its emphasis in pastoral terms of the 
friendship existing between the dead shepherd and the 
singer of the lament. " We lived together from tender 
years," the shepherd sings ; " we bore together heat and 
cold, nights and days; we fed our kine together. These 
flocks of mine were thine also." The resemblance be- 
tween these lines and the passage in Lycidas beginning, 
" For we were nursed upon the self-same hill," is less 
striking when we consider how narrow the range of 
pastoral equivalents for friendship must necessarily be. 
The possibility of a connection between the poems is 
strengthened, however, by still another resemblance. 
Castiglione's shepherd regrets the fact that he was absent 
when Alcon died; and says he will build an empty tomb, 
" nostri solatia luctus." So the singer in Lycidas, " to 
interpose a little ease," fancies that he is decking the 
tomb of Lycidas. There follows in Alcon a flower passage 
like that in Lycidas. 

1 hOC. tit. 
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The only other Latin elegy of the Renaissance which 
has, so far as I know, been suggested as having furnished 
material for Lycidas, is Sannazaro's first piscatory ec- 
logue, 1 a lament for the drowned shepherdess Phyllis, 
put into the mouth of a shepherd named Lycidas. Unlike 
the majority of the Renaissance elegies this poem is, 
apparently, pure fiction. It was characteristic of San- 
nazaro, who wrote the most famous of all the pastoral 
romances, and made his Latin eclogues an interesting 
innovation on the old tradition by shifting the scene from 
the plains of Arcady to the shores of the Bay of Naples, 
to be interested even when writing an elegy in the pas- 
toral fiction for its own sake. We must look, then, in 
the poem, not so much for personal feeling as for a 
beautiful and appropriate handling of the old material. 
What must have attracted Milton to this poem, if he did 
indeed know it, is its felicity of style, and the circum- 
stance that the lament is for one who had met death by 
drowning. The closest parallel to Lycidas is to be found 
in the passage in the Latin work in which the shepherd 
hails the departed spirit wherever it may be and bids it 
look towards its former home: 

"At tu, sive altum felix colis aethera, seu iam 
Elysios inter manes ccetusque verendos 
Lethseos, sequeris per stagna liquentia pisces; 
Seu legis seternos formosa pollice flores, 



Aspice nos, mitisque veni. Tu numen aquarum 
Semper eris; semper letum piscantibus omen."* 

1 Loo. eit. 

* Vv. 91 ft*. The passage is imitated in the close of the pastoral 
lament by Nicholaus Parthenius, loo. cit. After declaring that 
Thyrsis is following the happy fishes in Elysium, "felicior ipse," 
Mopsus addresses him as a god : 

"O Corydon, Deus ille, altarum et numen aquarum; 
Sis felix faustusque tuis." 
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In Lycidas, it will be remembered, the shepherd after 
speculating where the body of his friend may be, 

" Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides," etc., 

bids his spirit " look homeward." Later he invokes Ly- 
cidas not merely as a protecting spirit, as in Virgil's fifth 
eclogue, but specifically as the " genius of the shore," 
and that in words almost identical with those used by 
Sannazaro : 

" Henceforth thou art the Genhis of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood." 

The lines in Lycidas following that quoted above, 

" Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visit'st the bottom of the monstrous world," 

may perhaps have been suggested by an earlier passage 
in Sannazaro's poem, in which the shepherd declares 
that he will wander through and over the sea, amidst 
its monsters. 1 It is interesting to note, too, that Sanna- 
zaro as well as Milton mentions the name of the not very 
familiar nymph, Panope. 2 These resemblances are too 
striking to be the result of accident. 3 Sannazaro's ec- 
logues were among the best known of the Latin pastorals 

J Vv. 72-75. 

2 She is mentioned twice by Virgil : Mneid v, 240 and 825. 

* Nevertheless Milton's debt to Sannazaro is comparatively slight. 
Such a sweeping statement as the following from the Dictionary 
of National Biography (Sub King, Edward) wholly disregards the 
existence of a conventional elegiac type: " Milton probably modelled 
his poem after an Italian (sic) eclogue entitled, 'Phyllis,' in 
which Phyllis' death is bemoaned by a shepherd named Lycidas." 
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of the Renaissance, and it is natural that Milton should 
have read them. 1 

From the new vernacular developments of the pastoral, 
the pastoral elegy in the stricter sense remained apart. 
Lovers' laments exist in the Arcadian literature of the 
Renaissance in abundance; laments for the death of 
imaginary shepherds may occasionally be found; but the 
renewed interest in the pastoral idea for its own sake, 
which is predominant in the romances of Sannazaro, 
Montemayor, and Sidney, excluded the lament for a real 
person. Such belong to. the didactic and classical tradi- 
tion of the eclogue, and when serious elegies came to be 
written in the vernacular they adhered more closely to 
the original forms. Even in the case of the fictitious 
elegy, the influence of the classical conventions remained 
strong. Eclogue xi, in Sannazaro's Arcadia, for example, 
is an almost slavish imitation of the Lament for Bion, 
with the addition of the inevitable consolation. Eclogue 
v 2 in the same work is, to be sure, composed in an elabo- 
rate lyric stanza rather than in the terza rima, which was 
the common measure for the didactic eclogue in Italian; 
but even in this poem there is hardly a motive which is 
not derived from the Lament for Bion or from the fifth 
eclogue of Virgil. 

Of the vernacular elegies which preceded Lycidas, other 
than those in English, very little need be said. In 
general they conform to the type established by the Latin 

* The influence of Sannazaro may be traced in England in Phineaa 
Fletcher's Piscatorie Eglogues, which were published only four 
years before Lycidas. 

' "Ergasto sovra la sepultura; " cf. also Ronsard, Ec. vi, "Sur 
la mort de Marguerite de France," CEuvres computes . . . par M. 
Prosper Blanchemain, Paris, 1860, t. rv, p. 22; and Spenser's 
November eclogue in the Shepheards Calender. 
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works and depend in large measure on the classics for 
their pastoral and elegiac motives. The process of trans- 
planting and naturalizing the elegy was not, however, 
entirely without its effect. Conformably to the spirit and 
genius of the Renaissance, and to its freer conception of 
the pastoral, the elegies of the vernacular are somewhat 
richer in coloring, somewhat more prone to the use of 
fanciful ornament, than are the classical representatives 
of the form. The adoption of rhyme and in some cases 
of a less regular measure made possible a more effective 
handling of the music of the dirge with its changing keys. 
The tendency of the didactic Latin pasforal to make the 
rustic setting merely perfunctory, as in the case of Man- 
tuan, was somewhat checked; the vernacular elegies have 
rather more of the pastoral atmosphere and of the original 
grace of the pastoral imagery. On the other hand, the 
vernacular elegy was even freer than the Latin in its 
admission of personal references and digression. Ron- 
sard's elegy on the death of Henry II, 1 though sung by 
a fictitious shepherd in the course of an elaborate pastoral 
contest, contains references to Henry's deeds under the 
slightest veil of pastoral imagery: 

"La sera ton Janot, qui chantera tes faits, 
Tes guerres, tes combats, tes ennemis desfaits, 
Et tout ce que ta main d'invincible puissance 
Osa pour redresser la houlette de France." 

Deserving of particular mention among the French 
elegies, as the original of Spenser's November eclogue, 
is Marot's lament for Louise de Savoy. 2 The poem re- 

'Ronsard, op. tit., p. 22. 

2 (Euvres Computes de Clement Marot, par B. Saint-Marc. Paris, 
1879, I, pp. 485 flf. 
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sembles Lycidas in having no one of the great classical 
elegies as its particular model, but employing motives 
from them all and handling these motives with unusual 
freedom. Notwithstanding the fact that Marot takes 
care in general to preserve the genuine pastoral mood, 
the poem is filled with personal allusions. We are told, 
for example, how " Bergere Loyse " used to lecture her 
shepherdesses (the maids of honor ?) on the sin of indo- 
lence ; and how they would straightway betake themselves, 
one to her needle, another to planting her garden, another 
to feeding doves. After a description of the happy state 
of the blessed spirit, which may have influenced Milton 
through Spenser, we have a flower passage, interesting 
as showing how this classical motive was inevitably elabo- 
rated and colored in the vernacular. One stanza may be 
quoted. 

" Passeveloux de pourpre colorez, 
Lavande franche, oeilletz de coleur vive, 
Aubepins blanc, aubepins azurez, 
Et toutes fleurs de grand beauts nayfve." 

The influence of the Renaissance pastoral in Italian 
and French may in a general way be traced in Lycidas; 
but it is improbable that Milton owes a special debt to 
any one of the Continental writers. He must of course 
have read the great dramas of Tasso and Guarini and the 
romance of Sannazaro; 1 he probably knew many of the 

1 Eclogue v in Sannazaro's Arcadia contains a passage which Mil- 
ton may have had in mind when he wrote the concluding lines of 
Lycidas : 

" Altri monti, altri piani, 
Altri boschi e rivi 
Vedi nel cielo, e piu novelli flori." 
Cf. Lycidas, 11. 174-5: 
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elegies. It is not surprising, however, if few of the latter 
impressed themselves upon his memory. Samuel John- 
son, in his criticism of Lycidas, remarks that Milton owed 
the peculiar metrical structure of his poem to the Italians. 
This seems entirely probable. The irregular introduction 
of short lines and the use of an irregular rhyme scheme 
are characteristic of the choruses of the Aminta and the 
Pastor Fido, and they occur but rarely, if at all, in Eng- 
lish poetry before Lycidas. But what Milton owes to the 
specifically Renaissance developments of the pastoral he 
derived not so much from the Italian and French direct 
as through the pastoral tradition of his native land. 1 



First among the English pastorals in importance, and 
practically first in time, stands the Shepheards Calender 
of Spenser, published anonymously in 1579. The earlier 
attempts of Barclay and Googe were by that time for- 
gotten, and Spenser regarded himself as a pioneer, setting 
out deliberately, as " E. K." tells us, " to furnish pur 
tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth." From the 
publication of this work the stream of pastoral writing 
in English flows on without interruption until the date of 

" Where other groves and other streams along, 
In nectar pure his oozy locks he laves." 

A similar passage occurs in the eclogue of Ronsard, already men- 
tioned : 

"Tu vois autres forests, tu vois autres rivages, 
Autres plus hauts rochers, autres plus verds bocages, 
Autres prez plus herbues," etc. 

1 The vernacular works of Luigi Alemanni, Antonio Fereira, Jean- 
Antoine Balf contain pastoral elegies. Others may be found in the 
pastoral collection of G. Ferrario, Poesie Pastorali e KusticaK, 
Milan, 1808. 
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the publication of Lycidas. Spenser's poem exhibited a 
striking divergence from the familiar pastoral tradition, 
and improvement on it. First of all, it combined in an 
unusual way the two main tendencies of the Renaissance 
pastoral, that represented by the Latin eclogue and that 
represented by the various classes of pastoral writing in 
the vernacular. Spenser drew without discrimination 
from the works of Mantuan, Sannazaro (both in his Latin 
eclogues and in his Italian* romance), from the French 
eclogues of Marot, and from the classics. 1 He added, 
moreover, to the didactic elements of the eclogue and to 
the pretty sentiment of the Arcadian pastoral, a freshness 
of interest in rustic life and a lyric quality which are 
peculiarly Elizabethan and English. The eclogues of 
Spenser have little of the epic sweep of Virgil ; they have 
rather the qualities of gentleness, grace, and rustic charm 
which are characteristic of Theocritus and are more con- 
genial to the true pastoral. 

The most important of Spenser's innovations in the 
pastoral was his introduction of artistic unity into a series 
of eclogues. Three of the eclogues 2 deal with progres- 
sive stages in Colin' s love, and the moods of the poems 
change with the changing year. Now the story thus 
narrated is melancholy, even tragic, and the prevailing 
tone of the series, notwithstanding the fact that single 
eclogues are light-hearted or even humorous, is one of 
gloom. The poems in which Colin gives expression to 
his grief and despair are particularly mournful; they 
produce essentially the same effect as the first and second 
idyls of Theocritus, and are thus closely allied with the 

*See O. Reissert, Spenser und die friihere Bukolik, Anglia ix, 
p. 205. 

'January, June, December; Colin's hard case is also discussed 
by Hobbinol in the April eclogue. 
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pastoral elegy. The series contains, moreover, one formal 
elegy, a lament " for some maiden of great blood, whom 
he, the author, calleth Dido." The poem, which is 
modelled closely on Marot's lament for Louise de Savoy, 
forms a striking contrast in spirit and style with Lycidas. 
The dominant characteristics of the earlier poet's pastoral 
style were such as tended to emphasize the very qualities 
which pastoralism lends to the elegy, a grace and charm 
which relieve the sad theme and make grief more toler- 
able by surrounding it with images of beauty. The 
elaborate lyric stanza in which the poem is written gives 
an effect far different from the irregular versification of 
Lycidas, which is hardly lyric at all. The fact that 
Spenser adopts the form of his eclogue with little modi- 
fication from Marot minimizes the personal element in 
the elegy. 

Less conventional and richer in personal allusion but 
equally in contrast with Lycidas in tone, is Spenser's 
Astrophel, one of the numerous pastoral elegies on the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney. The prevailing note of 
gentleness is struck in the opening stanza of lament: — 

" A gentle shepherd borne in Arcady, 
Of gentlest race that ever shepherd bore, 
About the grassie bancks of Hasmony 
Did keep his sheep, his little stock and store. 
Pull carefully he kept them day and night, 
In fairest fields; and Astrophel he hight." 

The spirit of the closing lines of Lycidas has, to be sure, 
much in common with the above-quoted passage; but in 
general the later poem strikes a higher note than any 
heard in Spenser's pastorals. For a parallel in the past- 
oral to the loftiness of Milton's style we must go not to 
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the Shepheards Calender nor to any English poem, hut 
to the eclogues of Virgil. 

Yet Spenser too had his share in supplying the pastoral 
material of Lycidas. Three poems in the Shepheards 
Calender, the May, July, and Septemher eclogues, con- 
tain ecclesiastical satire; and one passage in the first of 
these hears a marked resemblance to the invective in 
Lycidas. 1 That Milton found in Spenser the best and 
nearest precedent for the introduction of such material 
into the elegy can hardly be doubted. He may also have 
found there a precedent for bringing in allusions to his 
own poetic aspirations. The October eclogue sets forth 
" the perfect patern of a poet, which, finding no mainte- 
nance of his state and studies, complaineth of the con- 
tempt of poetry, and the causes thereof." Ouddie, the 
disheartened bard, laments thus to his friend Piers : 

" The dapper ditties that I wont devise, 
To feede youthes fancie, and the flocking fry, 
Delighten much: what I the bett forthy? 
They han the pleasure, I a sclender prise: 
I beate the bush, the byrdes to them do flye: 
What good thereof to Cuddie can arise ? " 

'May, 11. 38 ff.:— 

"Those faytours little regarden their charge, 
While they, letting their sheepe runne at large, 
Passen their time, that should be sparely spent, 
In lustihede and wanton merryment. 



But they been hyred for little pay 

Of other, that caren as little as they 

What falleth the flocke, so they han the fleece 

I muse what account both these will make 

When great Pan account of shepeherdes shall aske." 
Cf. Lycidas, 11. 113ff. 
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And Piers replies: 

" Cuddie, the prayse is better than the price, 
The glory eke much greater than the gain." * 

The familiar passage in Lycidas about fame 2 is prompted 
by the same feeling of the uselessness of poetic endeavor, 
and it contains a very similar turn of thought: 

" ' But not the praise,' 
Phoebus replied, ' and touched my trembling ears.' " 

The consolation in Lycidas resembles the close of the 
November eclogue to a marked degree; the parallels are, 
to be sure, little closer than in some of the other Christian 
elegies; but it is natural to refer the passage particularly 
to Spenser, from whom, aside from the classics, Milton 
would have been most likely to derive his conception. 
It seems probable also that the flower passage in Ly- 
cidas owes something to the lines in the April Eclogue, 
beginning — 

" Bring hether the pincke and purple cullambine, 
With gelliflowers; 
Bring coronations, and sops in wine, 
Worne of paramoures." * 

For Milton, like Spenser, adds to the conventional enu- 
meration a considerable amount of fanciful description : — 

" Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crowe-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet," etc. 

The above-mentioned general parallels, together with a 

'October, 11. 13 ff. *L1. 64 ff. 

'LI. 136 ff. 
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few detailed reminiscences, 1 are, I believe, sufficient to 
place Spenser among Milton's direct sources for the past- 
oral tradition, second only in importance to Virgil. 

The vast and multifarious pastoral literature which 
was written in England between the publication of the 
Shepheards Calender in 1579 and that of Lycidas in 
1638, did little or nothing to modify the types established 
by the classics and by the Arcadian and didactic tradi- 
tions of the Eenaissance. In the eclogues and lyrics, the 
influence of Spenser continued strong, imparting to the 
English pastoral a healthier and more genuinely rustic 
tone than that of the sentimental Italian models which 
were dominant in the drama and romance. 2 Throughout 
this literature there was the usual proportion of pastoral 
elegies on the death of real individuals. A great impulse 
to this kind of composition was given by the death of Sir 
Philip Sidney in 1586, an inevitable subject for the 
pastoral lament. Most important of the tributes to Sid- 

'Cf. November, 11. 37-8: 

" For dead is Dido, dead alas ! and drent, 
Dido, the greate shephearde his daughter sheene " 

and Lycidas, 11. 9-10: 

" For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer." 

For a similar repetition see Astrophel, 11. 6-8. The phrase " scorn 
of homely shepheard's quill" (June, 1. 67), seems to be echoed in 
Milton's "homely slighted shepheard's trade" (Lycidas, 1. 65). 

' The latest account of the formal eclogue in English from the 
time of Spenser to the middle of the seventeenth century is Dr. 
H. E. Cory's article, The Golden Age of the Spenserian Pastoral, 
Publications of the M. L. A., xxv, 2. Cf. also Greg. op. cit., and 
Oskar Sommer, Erster Versuch uber die englische Hirtendichtung. 
Marburg, 1888. 
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ney was the series entitled Astrophel, 1 containing the 
Spenserian elegy already referred to, the Doleful Lay of 
Clorinda, written probably by the Countess of Pembroke, 
two poems by Lodowick Bryskett, and three non-pastoral 
laments. The volume contained also a long elegy by 
Spenser, the Daphndida, which, though pastoral in 
imagery and tone, has little relation to the formal elegy, 
being modelled on Chaucer's Boole of the Duchess. Among 
the later elegies, William Browne's poem on the death 
of Mr. Thomas Manwood, the fourth eclogue in the 
collection entitled The Shepheard's Pipe, published in 
1614, is frequently referred to as the source or inspiration 
of Lycidas. It is doubtful, however, if a single un- 
doubted borrowing on Milton's part can be established. 
The poem, like a dozen others, belongs to the general type 
of Lycidas; it differs from the latter elegy, however, in 
having the narrative introduction, and in being without 
digressions. The passages which have been quoted in 
evidence of a connection between the two poems are of 
little weight in view of the extreme conventionality of 
the form. 2 

1 First published in 1595; most of the poems must have been 
written shortly after 1586. The series is reprinted in the Cam- 
bridge Edition of Spenser, Boston, 1908, pp. 699 ff. 

3 Mr. W. W. Greg, op. cit., p. 117, remarks that the only resem- 
blance between the two elegies is the fact that the subjects of both 
were drowned; but Browne's poem contains no allusion to the 
circumstances of Manwood's death. One of the upholders of a 
connection between the two poems is Miss Katrina Windscheid, Die 
englische Eirtendichtung von 1579-1625, Halle, 1895. The follow- 
ing is a fair specimen of the parallel passages cited by her in proof: 

" Milton : ' But O the heavy change now thou art gone.' 
Browne : ' But he is gone ; then inward turn your light. 

Behold him there ; here never shall you more.' " 

The most striking resemblance is the closing stanza; but both poets 
are merely following the conventional Virgilian close. 
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It is not likely that Milton was much impressed by 
any of the English elegies beside those of Spenser. 
Adhering in general to the established tradition, and 
offering little that was individual in thought or expres- 
sion, they would, while carrying on the didactic and 
elegiac tradition to the very date of Lycidas and making 
the eclogue a contemporary type of literature, 1 simply 
range themselves in his mind with the three or four great 
examples of the form. Pastoral poetry had a remarkable 
faculty of holding to the commonplace. It was easy to 
write pleasingly in the pastoral style; to write in that 
style a poem that was really great, demanded a genius 
which could triumph over the restrictions imposed upon 
it by the fact that it must accept much of its poetry ready 
made. In all the long history of the pastoral before 
Lycidas there are three or four great names. For later 
writers their works sum up the pastoral tradition. It is 
to them that the poet will look for direct inspiration. 
Theocritus, Virgil, and his own Spenser, — with these 
Milton felt a kinship of genius; from them, when he 
chose to write at all in the most conventional of literary 
forms, he drew both the conventions themselves and the 
secret of finding his way beyond them into the realms of 
lofty and original poetry. 

Yet Lycidas is to a remarkable degree the result of 
growth ; " it gathers within its compass," says Mr. Greg, 
" as it were, whole centuries of pastoral tradition." The 
vast assimilative power of Milton had here its greatest 
opportunity; for the merit of a pastoral consisted not so 
much in its originality as in its faithful reproduction of 

1 The Shepherd's Oracle by Francis Quarles, written a few years 
before Lycidas but not published till 1646, contains an abundance 
of religious satire. 
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the type. In one important respect Milton does indeed 
depart from, or rather greatly extend, the traditional 
practice : in no previous poem of the kind had the author 
introduced so many allusions to his own poetic career. 
The opening passage in Lycidas, the digression on fame, 
and the concluding line, are purely personal; in the 
Epitaphium Damonis, fifteen lines are devoted to a de- 
scription of Milton's Italian journey and over twenty-five 
to an account of his poetic projects. 1 The introduction 
of ecclesiastical satire is also new to the pastoral lament. 
The other characteristics of Lycidas were without excep- 
tion predetermined by the literary tradition of the past- 
oral elegy, and even for these Milton had, as we have 
seen, ample precedent in the pastoral at large. 

What, then, shall we say of Lycidas as a work of art ? 
Is it the less a perfect whole because it is composite? 
Does the fact that it is conventional make it any the less 
original in the highest sense? If we know Lycidas well 
and read it in a fitting mood, we find ourselves forgetting 
that its pastoral imagery is inherently absurd. The con- 
ventions which at first seem so incongruous with the 
subject, gradually become a matter of course. And when 
once we have ceased to regard these conventions as any- 
thing more than symbols, we find them no longer de- 

*Vv. 125 ff. and 155 ff. The account in the Epitaphium of the 
former association of the two shepherds is very similar to that 
in Lycidas (11. 22 ff.). The consolations have some specific resem- 
blances apparently not due to their common original. There is also 
in the Epitaphium, one pretty clear reminiscence of the phrasing of 
Lycidas : 

Ep. v. 28 : " Indeplorato non comminuere sepulchro." 
Lye. v. 12: "He must not float upon his watery bier unwept." 

In both poems Hilton refers to the digression on his own aspirations 
as being in a higher strain. Ep. 160; Lye. 87. 
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tracting from the beauty of the poem, but forming an 
essential element of its classic charm. For the supreme 
beauty of Lycidas lies partly in the very fact of its 
conventionality. Its grief is not of the kind that cries 
aloud; it soothes and rests us like calm music. For a 
moment, indeed, we are aroused by an outburst of terrible 
indignation, but the dread voice is soon past and we sink 
back again into the tranquil enjoyment which comes 
from the contemplation of pure beauty, unmarred by any 
newness of idea, unclouded by overmastering emotion. 

James Holly Hattford. 



